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ail  on  account  of  tfte  22lar  j 

ILL  FORSYTHE  was  writing 
a  theme.  Scattered  promis- 
cuously over  the  desk  before 
him  lay  books,  maps,  notes, 
newspaper  clippings,  and 
other  paraphernalia,  all  indicative  of 
great  industry.  On  a  cleared  space  in 
the  midst  of  the  debris  lay  a  single 
sheet  of  "number  six"  note-paper,  on 
which  Bill  was  busily  concentrating 
his  attention,  and  over  whose  surface 
he  was  perseveringly  pushing  the  tip 
of  his  fountain  pen.  At  the  top  of  the 
sheet,  in  large,  bold  letters,  .were*  the 
words  "The  European  War,"  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  various 
balls  of  crumpled  paper  lying  about, 
one  might  have  inferred  thct,  although 
the  writer  had  for  some  time  been^ap- 
plying  himself  to  his   task,  he   had  Us 
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yet  been  inspired  to  the  extent  of  less 
than  one  page. 

It  was  Saturday  morning;  the  hands 
of  an  Ingersoll  watch, f  suspended  from 
a  pin  in  the  wall  above  our  hero's  desk, 
pointed  to  twenty-seven  .  minutes  past 
nine.  Bill  noticed  this  as  [he  paused 
for  a  moment  to  think  of  a  suitable 
synonym  for  "cannon-ball."  Ordi- 
narily such  a  word  would  have  passed 
muster  with  Bill  without  the  slightest 
question;  but  only  yesterday  Doctor 
Whitney,  the  gray-headed  old  profess- 
or who  had  charge  of  English  23,  had 
said:  "Above  all  things,  don't  make 
this  account  of  the  war  a  mere  chron- 
ology; put  life  and  feeling  into  it;  make 
it  vivid,  picturesque."  Now  Bill  could 
think  of  no  better  way  of  obtaining  a 
graphic  style  than  to  do  away  with  all 
the  hackneyed,  wornout  phrases~con- 
nected  with  war.  This  test  a  common- 
place word  such  as  "cannon-ball"  could 
never  pass.  After  a  moment's  consid- 
eration, Bill  hit  upon  "leaden  thunder- 
bolt" as  the  best  substitute  for  the  case 
at  hand. 

He  again  applied  himself  to  his 
work.  His  power  of  concentration, 
however,  seemed  to  be  diminishing, 
and  he  rather  lost  the  thread  of  his 
discussion  as  the  bell  rang  for  the  half- 
past-nine  hour. 

"Half-past  nine,"  he  thought,  "Half- 
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past  ten,  half-past-eleven,  twelve, 
quarter-past  twelve — two  hours  and 
three  quarters  in  all.  Two  hours  to 
finish  the  theme;  twenty  minutes  to 
shave;  five  minutes  to  change  my 
clothes:  ten  minutes  for  lunch  at  Slo- 
cum's;  and  then  ten  minutes  to  catch 
the  Portland  car."  On  the  whole,  it 
would  be  an  easy  morning;  it  was 
pleasant  to  contemplate  how  well  he 
had  laid  his  plans. 

But  it  was  pleasanter  still  to  contem- 
plate the  coming  afternoon  and  even- 
ing; and  for  a  moment  Bill  neglected 
his  task  in  order  to  do  so.  At  the  car, 
he  would  meet  his  room-mate,  Joe 
Peters,  and  together  they  would  ride 
to  Portland.  There  they  would  meet 
two  girls — Joe's  sister  and  one  of  her 
classmates  at  Westbrook  Seminary. 
During  the  afternoon  they  would  attend 
the  matinee  at  the  Jefferson;  and  when 
that  was  over,  they  would  go  to  the 
Seminary  for  an  informal  dance  in  the 
evening.  Little  wonder  it  was  that 
Bill  should  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  such  a  trip,  even  aside  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  to  see  his  room  mate's 
sister.    And  with  that  to  anticipate 

Dear  reader,  we  must  confess  frankly 
that  Bill  Forsythe  was  in  love.  Who 
could  help  falling  in  love  with  such  a 
girl  as  Gladys  Peters?  Many  another 
youth  had  done  so,    Bill  doubted   not. 
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But — and  his  heart  leaped  at  the 
thought — he  was  the  only  suitor  whose 
affections  had  been  reciprocated.  Had 
he  not  heard  this  from  her  own  lips, 
but  two  weeks  before?  And  who  could 
ask  for  more  certain  proof?  He 
searched  around  eagerly  under  the  ref- 
use on  his  desk;  and  at  length,  from  be- 
neath a  New  York  Times  clipping 
which  said  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
brought  to  light  her  picture.  Caress- 
ingly he  held  it  between  the  tips  of  his 
fingers;  lovingly  he  dwelt  upon  the  soft 
wave  of  the  hair,  the  sweet  sparkle  of 
the  eye  and  the  beautiful  curve  of  the 
lips,  between  which  could  be  seen  just 
a  glimpse  of  her  pearly  teeth.  Who, 
he  thought  again,  would  not  love  such 
a  girl?  And  some  day  she  should  be 
his  bride,  and  bear  his  name — she 
should  be  Gladys  Louise  Forsythe. 
With  all  respect  to  his  room  mate's 
family  name,  Bill  thought  that  "For- 
sythe" sounded  much  better  than 
"Peters"  when  appended  to  "Gladys 
Louise." 

Well,  they  would  be  married  and 
live  happily  together.  He  would  pro- 
vide her  with  whatsoever  she  might 
desire — automobiles,  pianos,  sewing- 
machines,  books;  they  would  spend 
their  winters   in  Bermudas   and  their 
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summers  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  would 
support  her  by  his  writings. 

From  this  last  we  may  judge  quite 
correctly  that  Bill  was  proud — indeed, 
justifiably  proud — of  his  ability  as  a 
writer.  Not  infrequently  Doctor  Whit- 
ney had  read  his  productions  in  class, 
with  quite  a  bit  of  favorable  comment, 
and  about  college  it  was  known  to  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  elicit  praise  from  the 
critical  old  English  professor.  Bill  was 
erratic,  however;  and  when  he  re- 
ceived his  corrected  themes  they  were 
marked  C—  quite  as  frequently  as  they 
were  A-f.  But  this,  Bill  was  certain, 
was  due  to  the  eccentricities  of  the 
professor,  who  was  well  along  in 
years,  and  consequently  could  not  al- 
ways get  the  proper  perspective  from 
which  to  look  at  a  student's  work. 
Consequently  that  fact  disturbed  little 
Bill's  prospects  of  future  bliss. 

There  was  but  one  cloud  on  Bill's 
matrimonial  horizon.  That  was  the 
fear  that  Tommy  Kennedy  might  cause 
trouble.  Tommy  Kennedy  had  spent 
the  summer  at  Mere  Point  in  the  cot- 
tage next  to  the  Peters';  and  though 
Joe  frowned  on  him,  Gladys  seemed  to 
be  satisfied  with  him  as  a  substitute 
for  Bill.  Only  as  a  substitute,  how- 
ever, Bill  had  thought,  until  he  had 
learned,  only  a  few  days  before,  that 
the  two  were  carrying  on  a  correspond- 
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ence.  This  caused  him  some  worry  at 
times;  but  he  always  reassured  himself 
by  taking  out  Gladys'  letters  and  read- 
ing them  through. 

Once  more  he  glanced  at  the  watch, 
and  was  startled  to  see  that  it  was  five 
minutes  of  ten.  The  theme  must  be 
completed  before  his  departure;  for  it 
was  due  at  five -thirty  that  afternoon, 
and  to  hand  it  in  late  would  destroy  all 
his  chances  of  getting  an  A  in  the 
course.  He  would  have  to  forego  his 
lunch  at  Slocum's;  he  could  get  some- 
thing at  Yarmouth  if  the  car  happened 
to  be  early;  and  anyway,  he  had  eaten 
a  good  breakfast.  With  these  thoughts, 
he  applied  himself  with  renewed  assi- 
duity to  his  work. 

Everything  went  well  for  about  fif- 
teen minutes.  His  fountain  pen  work- 
ed freely,  and  his  thoughts  kept  pace 
with  the  flow  of  ink.  He  had  just 
reached  a  climax — the  Germans,  with 
bared  bayonets  were  rushing  up  the 
heights  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  rending  the 
air  with  cheers,  and  falling  in  thousands 
before  the  persistent  fire  of  the  British 
machine  guns — when  a  loud  cheery 
voice  was  heard  outside,  singing  in  a 
questionable  tenor — 

"It's  a  long  long  way  to  Tipperary, 
But  my  heart's  right  there." 

Bill  scratched  his  head  in  annoyance. 
The  untimely  interruption  had  driven 
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two  or  three  choice  expressions  out  of 
his  brain.  But  he  was  destined  to  even 
greater  misfortune;  for  the  next  mo- 
ment the  door  opened,  and  Ted  Town- 
send  entered  the  room.  There  is  not  a 
better  fellow  in  the  world  than  Ted 
Townsend,  but  like  all  of  us,  he  has  his 
faults,  and  among  others  is  that  of  be- 
ing a  ceaseless  talker.  Ted  strode 
cheerfully  into  the  room,  and  settled 
himself  into  a  comfortable  position  on 
the  radiator. 

"How  are  they  coming,  Bill,  old 
sport?" 

"All  right." 

"What  are  you  doing?  Writing  a 
theme?     Pretty  busy  today?" 

"Yes,  very  busy." 

"Hear  you  are  going  into  Portland 
this  afternoon." 

"YeS*" 

"I  just  came  over  from  Tommy  Ken- 
nedy's room.  He's  going  into  the  big 
city,  too.  Going  to  a  dance  at  West- 
brook  Seminary  this  evening." 

Bill  jumped  a  foot  in  the  air. 
"What?"  he  shouted.  Townsend  re- 
peated his  remark. 

"Ted,"  said  Bill  seriously,  "I'm 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  go. 
I've  got  to  finish  this  theme  in  a 
hurry." — So  Kennedy  was  going  to  the 
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dance!  It  was  a  case  of  make  or  break 
today.  Bill  plunged  ferociously  into 
his  work. 

The  progress  of  the  writer's  thought, 
however,  was  not  so  swift  as  it  had 
been  previously.  The  phrases  were 
more  forced  and  artificial;  and  in  the 
midst  of  another  exciting  passage  his 
fountain  pen  went  dry.  As  a  result,  it 
was  already  five  minutes  past  eleven 
when  he  had  carried  the  war  as  far  as 
the  first  of  September.  He  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  shaving;  he  could  visit 
a  barber's  shop  in  Portland  after  the 
matinee.  Indeed,  his  hopes  of  finishing 
the  theme  by  a  quarter-past  twelve 
were  steadily  decreasing. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Gradually  a 
desperate  resolve  had  been  forming  in 
his  mind,  and  now  he  determined  to 
put  it  into  execution.  Snatching  his 
hat,  he  rushed  down-stairs,  out  of  the 
building,  and  across  the  campus  to  the 
library.  Into  the  library  he  hastened, 
and  up  to  Professor  Whitney's  office. 
No  one  was  there.  Down  the  stairs  he 
came  again;  once  more  crossing  the 
campus,  he  headed  for  a  pleasant  house 
facing  the  college  on  Maine  street.  Go- 
ing up  to  the  door,  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  was  met  by  a  pleasant-faced,  mid- 
dle-aged woman. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Forsythe,"  she 
greeted  him,  "won't  you  come  in?" 
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"Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Whitney,"  he 
replied,  "I  really  mustn't  stop.  Is  the 
professor  at  home?" 

"No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  isn't.  He 
left  for  Bangor  this  morning  to  deliver 
a  lecture,  and  he  won't  come  back  till 
tomorrow.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you?" 

"No,  thank  you.  I  merely  wished 
an  extension  of  time  for  a  theme." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Whitney,  ap- 
parently much  relieved,  "I  am  sure  he 
would  grant  it  if  he  were  here." 

Bill  was  reasonably  sure  of  that,  too, 
but  it  did  not  help  matters  any.  He 
went  down  the  steps,  sad  at  heart.  But 
once  more  hope  sprung  up  in  his 
breast,  and  he  burst  into  a  desperate 
run  for  his  room.  Into  the  dormitory, 
up  the  stairs,  through  his  door — and  in 
thirty  seconds  he  was  at  his  desk, 
scratching  away  with  his  pen  in  fren- 
zied haste.  Twenty-four  minutes  of 
twelve,  and  the  war  had  reached  the 
first  of  October;  seven  minutes  of 
twelve  and  another  month  was  past.  A 
little  longer  he  worked  desperately,  but 
as  the  clock  on  the  Science  Building 
struck  noon,  he  realized  hopelessly  that 
he  had  yet  a  month  to  go.  It  was  of 
no  use. 

He  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  heaved 
a  great  sigh.  Mournfully  he  gazed  at 
the  beautiful  face  of  Gladys,   smilingly 
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upturned  from  the  picture  before  him. 
Then  he  realized  that  Joe  would  be 
waiting  for  him  at  the  car.  He  must 
go  down  and  tell  him  how  matters 
stood. 

He  hastened  downtown  and  found 
Joe  outside  the  car,  which  was  about 
to  start. 

"Joe,"  he  said,  "I  can't  go.  I've  got 
to  finish  that  theme  on  the  war. 
You'll  have  to  see  to  both  the  girls 
yourself.  I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  you 
see  how  it  is.  You'll  let  them  under- 
stand what  the  matter  is,  won't  you?" 

Joe  was  about  to  reply  when  some- 
one stepped  down  from  the  vestibule 
of  the  car,  and  interrupted  them.  It 
was  Tommy  Kennedy! 

"I  can  be  of  assistance,  I  think,"  he 
said.  "I'll  go  with  you  and  escort  your 
sister  around,  Peters.  She'll  be  glad 
to  have  me,  I'm  sure."  Overcome  by 
the  fellow's  effrontery,  Bill  stared  at 
him  in  silence;  the  car  started;  Kennedy 
sprang  aboard;  Joe,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  followed;  and  Bill  was  left 
to  pursue  his  way  wrathfully  back  to 
his  room. 

All  the  joy  had  departed  from  the 
day.  The  theme  on  the  European 
"War  lay  before  him,  provoking  him  to 
intermittent  outbursts  of  profanity.  At 
length,  he  sat  down  heavily  and  tried 
to  work,  but  his  brain   refused  to   act. 
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A  set  of  pictures  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  newspapers  caught  his  eye.  It  was 
just  such  a  thing  as  one  can  see  in  any 
daily  paper — a  series  of  events  pictured 
in  climatic  sequence,  and  supposed  to 
be  comic.  This  particular  one  closed 
with  the  villain  bearing  away  in  his 
arms  the  struggling  heroine,  while  the 
hero,  locked  in  the  bedroom,  calmly 
held  a  pistol  to  his  head,  remarking 
cooly:  "Life  holds  no  further  pleasures 
for  me."  Bill  thought  of  suicide  him- 
self, but  abandoned  the  idea  as  cow- 
ardly. 

The  day  passed  miserably  for  him. 
He  went  to  lunch,  came  back  and  com- 
pleted his  theme,  working  at  it  off  and 
on  until  about  four  o'clock;  then  he 
signed  his  name,  and  carried  the  manu- 
script to  the  professor's  office.  That 
done,  he  went  to  the  fraternity  house 
and  played  pool  until  dinner  time,  los- 
ing very  consistently.  After  dinner,  he 
went  with  a  number  of  others  to  the 
movies.  Ordinarily  he  was  the  life  at 
such  a  group;  but  tonight  he  was  des  - 
pondent  and  silent.  He  did  not  see  the 
pictures  upon  the  screen;  he  saw  only 
Tommy  Kennedy  sitting  beside  his 
loved  one  in  the  parquet  of  the  Jeffer- 
son, smiling  at  her  beside  the  dinner 
table,  waltzing  about  the  hall  with  her 
gentle  arm  resting  on  his. 
j- Bill  was  glad  when  the  long  evening 
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was  over.  Silently  he  plodded  back  to 
the  campus,  his  companions  not  daring 
to  interrupt  his  moody  reverie.  He 
left  them  by  the  chapel,  to  go  alone  to 
his  room,  there  to  drown  out  his  anger 
as  best  he  might.  As  he  turned  to  go, 
the  bright  light  of  the  Bulletin  Board 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  went  to 
see  if  there  were  any  new  notices. 
There  was  one: — 

ENGLISH  23 
The  themes  on  the  European 
War  need  not  be  handed  in 
until  Monday  noon. 

C.  T.  Whitney. 

—F.  W.  J. 
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Song  of  a  S0cDiactial  ©law- 
maker 

I  will  make  you  pretty  stars,  Pierre, 

Little  stars  of  gold  and  very  bright; 
I  will  make  them  seem  to  tremble  in  an  evening 
blue, 
Just  as  if  you  saw  them  through  the  trees 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  north — 
Ho hoo! 

And  the  winter' s  night  is  glinting — with  the  frost. 
Ah,  may  swear  you  saw  the  trees 
As  they  cowered  on  the  lees, 
Sweeping,  sweeping,  past  a  host  of  stars. 
Stars,  stars,  stars! 
Reddened-gold  at  sunset,  too! 
You  shall  say  'tis  night  on  high 
In  the  vaulted  church -nave  sky, 
When  the  hungry  north-wind  sharps  the  frosty 
stars — 

Ho hoo! 

I  will  make  you  golden  noons,  Pierre, 

Where  the  blue-birds,  which  you  long  to  catch, 
Dart  flecked  with  sun  and  shade  across  the  sum- 
mer day; 
And  the  flowers  you  can  smell  and  see 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  south — 
Gay gay! 

And  the  little  flies  grow  tired  in  the  sun. 
Oh,  may  swear  you  felt  the  heat 
Hover  'round  your  shady  seat 
Waving,  waving  over  fields  of  green. 
Noon,  noon,  noon! 
Roses  opened  to  the  sun! 
You  shall  raise  your  hands  on  high, 
Catch  their  petals  as  they  fly 
Like  the  little  flakes  of  sunlight  of  the  noon — 

Gay gay ! 

— Robert  P.  Coffin,  'IS. 
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9  Plea  for  antique  €tnng0 

I  have  an  innate  aversion  to  new 
things.  And  even  if  I  had  not  I  should 
consider  it  foolish  to  interest  myself 
very  greatly  in  novelties  which  the 
judgments  of  time  might  prove  to  be 
unworthy.  Surely  one  does  not  suffer 
much  by  turning  a  cold  shoulder  to  a 
novelty;  for  if  a  thing  possess  some 
merit,  it  will  not  escape  notice  when  it 
has  been  catalogued  under  a  more  dig- 
nified title.  Perhaps  my  delight  in  old 
things  is  equally  disproportionate,  but 
I  may  claim  that  it  also  is  an  inborn 
characteristic.  No  matter  how  useless 
a  thing  may  be,  if  it  bear  the  stamp  of 
antiquity,  it  wins  my  approval.  For 
me  new  objects  are  merely  things,  for 
they  do  not  bear  along  with  them  that 
train  of  thought,  those  real  or  fancied 
associations,  which  to  my  nature  make 
the  only  worthy  appeal.  A  new  house, 
though  it  be  a  governor's  mansion,  is 
simply  a  structure;  but  a  vine-covered 
cottage  is,  or  has  been,  a  home,  a  hab- 
itation, and  in  it  even  a  stranger's  fancy 
takes  delight.  Our  interest  is  evoked 
not  by  objects,  but  the  human  interest 
which  attaches  to  them. 

If  it  be  an  ancient  castle  perched 
aloft  upon  a  crag,  one  is  moved  to  a 
sense  of  romance  and  mystery,  and  feels 
a  legitimate  curiosity  at  the  sight.  This 
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curiosity  does  not  in  the  least  resemble 
the  "busybody"  inquisitiveness  which 
one  experiences,  when  on  his  Sunday 
afternoon  ramble  he  spies  Mr.  B's  new 
bungalow  and  fumes  with  uneasiness 
until  he  has  made  certain  that  there 
are  seven  rooms  and  a^bath  in  such  a 
low  structure.  This  legitimate  ques- 
tioning is  a  wonderful  thing,  for  it  is  of 
the  soul.  The  fancy  here  asks  not  for 
lifeless  numbers  or  dimensions,  not  for 
verification  of  cold  facts,  but  dwells 
upon  principles  of  human  interest.  It 
seeks  to  catch  the  living  spirit  of  those 

old-time  dwellers  on  the   cliff It  is 

an  antique,' storied  castle;  no  new  Van- 
derbilt  palace  can  be  that.  It  is  an  an- 
tique, storied  castle.  Consequently 
most  men  attack  its  mysteries,  Baede- 
ker in  hand.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good 
way;  but  antiquity  needs  no  guide  book. 
Its  spell  and  charm  cannot  be  literally 
translated.  I  am  one  who  would  pre- 
fer not  to  know  that  in  the  spring  of 
'72  the  Prince  Eugene  sat  upon  a  cer- 
tain stone  bench  in  the  garden,  while 
the  Princess  escaped  by  rope  ladder  to 
the  God-appointed  lover,  Duke  Henry, 
who  paced  the  court  below.... Of  course, 
very  properly,  some  guiding  fact  creeps 
in,  but  the  fancy  which  feels  and  ap- 
preciates the  spell  and  charm  of  antiq- 
uity, will  not  suffer  the  Prince  to  be 
bound  thus  to  a  certain  stone  bench.... 
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Indeed  I  believe  the  evasive  uncertainty 
of  antiquity  is  one  of  its  chief  charms, 
and  is  the  strongest  link  that  binds  it  to 
poetry.  This  antiquity  is  sustained  by 
poetic  fancy;  while  history  cannot  exist 
without  fact.  Surely  these  two  princi- 
ples cannot  be  combined  to  any  great 
extent  without  mutual  loss. 

I  have  said  that  my  antipathy  for 
new  things  is  an  innate  characteristic, 
and  that  my  inclination  towards  old 
ones  has  been  a  part  of  my  being  from 
the  beginning;  and  yet  to  the  fortune  of 
my  youth  I  can  trace  the  formation  of 
certain  whimsical,  perhaps,  foolish, 
tastes  and  distastes.  I  was  the  young- 
est of  a  rather  large  family,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  books  that  I 
first  learned  to  love  were  dog-eared  and 
tattered  by  a  not  always  reverend 
treatment.  Then  too  I  found  access  to 
the  library  of  a  bibliophile  and  formed 
a  great  liking  for  the  old  vellum-bound 
volumes,  even  before  I  had  learned  to 
appreciate  their  contents.  As  my  scope 
of  reading  widened,  I  came  into  contact 
with  smelly  new  books;  but  I  consider- 
ed them  unworthy  intruders  into  the 
circle  of  my  old  friends.  Indeed  the 
odor  of  shiny  new  paper  and  unsea- 
soned printer's  ink  has  often  unduly  in- 
fluenced me  against  an  author.  As  a 
child  I  met  Cruikshank  and  Dickens 
hand  in  hand;  and  even  today  I  can  ad- 
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mire  none  but  Cruikshank's  illustra- 
tions of  that  author's   works These 

unreasonable  aversions  have  often 
worked  for  me  many  disadvantages — 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  condemn 
them.  The  odor  of  rotting  book-leath- 
er, today,  is  sweet  perfume  to  me,  not 
because  of  any  perverted  sense  of 
smell,  but  because  of  the  connotation 
it  brings  of  the  glorious  hours  I  have 
spent  in  the  companionship  of  reverend 
tomes. 

There  is  a  chimerical  magic   to   me 

about  many  very   useless   trinkets 

Merely  because  antiquity  has  laid  her 
seal  upon   them  they    will    entice  my 

fancy My  life    would  be   something 

duller  if  I  had  not  that  rude  little  speci- 
men of  antiquity — that  uncultured  ap- 
pearing bronze  snuff-box  to  look  at  now 
and  then.  Nothing  could  be  more  use- 
less in  my  hands.  The  plebeian  bronze 
does  certainly  not  ornament  my  desk. 
It  has  not  even  that  practicalness  which 
grace  and  beauty  breed  into  a  trinket. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  take  snuff.... But 
there  is  a  geni  that  resides  in  it — a 
sprite  which  attends  me  in  my  study. 
As  I  gaze  at  that  bronze  box,  out  he 
steps,  all  unbidden,  and  willy-nilly,  he 
whisks  me  away  to  a  tavern  on  the 
waterfront,  to  a  tavern  filled  with  jolly 
blustering  seamen,  whose  bellowing 
commands  are  bowed  to  by  a  FalstafHan 
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host.... This  well  defined  day-dream  has 
been  so  often  repeated  that  it  has  be- 
come a  part  of  my  very  being.  Now 
what  new  burnished  silver  snuff-box, 
what  fine  new  upstart  of  snuff-boxes 
could  lead  me  thus  into  a  fancied 
realm?  Thus  the  leaden  thoughts  of 
my  routine  of  study  are  transmuted 
into  golden  fancies  by  the  alchemistic 
antiquity. 

There  are  many  pleasant  ghosts 
which  haunt  the  reliques  of  other  days. 
A  host  of  them  keep  watch  over  me, 
and  although  they  are  unobtrusive 
guests,  yet  they  have  succeeded  in  di- 
verting any  tendency  in  me  which 
might  have  led  me  to  engross  myself 
too  much  in  petty  worries.  They  exert 
this  practical  influence  upon  me,  that 
they  guide  me  to  rejuvenating  romance. 
Indeed  this  worthy  antiquity,  which 
can,  by  a  magic  power  vested  in  it, 
arouse  the  imagination  and  elevate  the 
fancy  of  a  man  engaged  in  dull  pursuits, 
is  far  too  practical  to  be  utterly  neglect- 
ed as  it  is  by  bustling  business  men, 
who  fail  to  realize  that  a  little  antidote 
to  "worry  is  no  less  desirable  than  dol- 
lars and  cents.... In  this  gilded  day  of 
ours,  when  modernity  has  forged  so 
far  in  advance — borne  by  swift  motor 
cars — as  to  produce  a  futurist  art, 
worthy  antiquity,  the  father  of  so  much 
romance,  seems  to  be  left  far   in    the 
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rear,  to  be  utterly  forgotten;  but  he  is 
still  with  us  and  grows  more  reverend 
day  by  day. 

—H.  W. 


Cbe  TSotoDom  §ong 

There  is  life  on  the  ball-ground  now  that  the  boys 

From  the  college  halls  come  crowding  in. 
How  the  air  is  torn  and  rent  by  the  noise 

Of  yell  and  of  shout,  of  racket  and  din! 
There  are  voices  impatient,  loud  and  strong, 

They  are  calling  to  have  the  game  begin, 
But  above  all  is  heard  the  Bowdoin  song 

Whose  burden  is  this, — "May  the  best  man 
win." 

There  are  hostile  camps  in  the  world  today 

As  there  always  have  been  and  will  be  again, 
And  what  is  at  stake  in  the  mortal  fray 

Are  the  homes  and  the  lives  and  the   rights  of 
men; 
But  let  the  campaign  be  never  so  long, 

The  fight  be  fierce  and  our  ranks  be  thin, 
Over  all  will  we  raise  the  Bowdoin  song 

Whose  burden  is  this, — "May  the  best  man 
win." 

We  will  pledge  our  faith  to  the  heart  and  brain, 

Our  conduct  we'll  found  on  a  righteous  cause; 
We  will  give  our  lives  to  the  tug  and  strain 

To  our  Country's  honor,  defence  and  laws; 
We  will  keep  on  the  course  with  a  courage  strong 
Till  the  goal   has   been   reached   and  the  last 
man  is  in, 
And  the  last  one   shall   share   in   the  Bowdoin 
song 
Whose  burden  is  this, — "May  the  best  man 
win." 

— Isaac  Bassett  Choate 
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lj)ugi)  i&neliet 

(PART  II) 

HAT  night,  there  was  no 
sleep  for  Hugh.  Something 
far  more  important  must  be 
settled.  It  had  not  even  oc- 
curred to  him  at  first;  later 
he  had  treated  it  as  an  absurdity;  but 
now  it  forced  itself  upon  him  in  all  its 
glaring  reality.  He  was  in  love  with 
Margret  Chisholm! 

But  love  was  naught.  He  had  ruled 
it  from  his  life  and  declared  that  hence- 
forth his  work  alone  was  his  mistress. 
And  so  it  should  be.  He  had  no  time 
for  anything  else. 

He  convinced  himself  that  marriage 
was  only  a  round  of  petty  cares  and 
worries.  That  he  could  never  be  happy 
if  he  were  tied  down  and  that  it  would 
only  end  in  a  horrible  smash  up.  Be- 
side, she  probably  would  not  marry 
him  if  he  asked  her. 

And  as  he  lay  fighting  it  out,  while 
the  minutes  crawled  past,  one  thing 
became  certain.     He  must  get  away. 

The  question  was,  how?  His  visit 
was  not  yet  up.  Ah! he  would  pre- 
tend that  the  next  letter  he  got  made 
necessary  his  return. 

With  this  decision  he  turned  over 
and  consigned  himself  to  sleep — for 
above  all  he  prided  himself  on  his   self 
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possession.  But  the  bluff  was  a  poor 
one,  and  his  fitful  naps  were  disturbed 
by  visions  of  Margret's  face. 

Next  day,  the  morning  delivery 
brought  him  no  mail;  which  meant  that 
he  would  have  to  stay  over  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  as  the  second  delivery  did 
not  come  till  late  in  the  evening.  He 
cursed  his  luck  and  resolved  to  keep 
away  from  Margret  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. In  this,  he  succeeded  admirably 
during  the  day,  for  he  kept  close  to  his 
room. 

After  supper,  however,  as  they  rose 
from  the  table,  Margret  turned  to  him 
and  said,  "Come  on  for  a  short  walk, 
won't  you.  There's  a  beautiful  view 
that  you  haven't  seen  and  you  ought 
to." 

He  couldn't  in  all  decency  refuse  and 
they  struck  off  through  the  garden. 

"How  have  you  been  getting  on  with 
your  work  today?"  she  inquired. 

"Pretty  well." 

"We  took  a  glorious  ride  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Is  that  so?" 

She  tried  another  tack. 

"Don't  you  think  'The  Right  of  Way' 
is  a  wonder?" 

"Yes." 

She  cast  an  inquiring  glance  in  his 
direction  and  remained  silent. 

For  about  fifteen  minutes  they  con- 
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tinued  ascending  a  steep  hill  which 
rose  back  of  the  house.  They  threaded 
a  little  path,  that  wound  among  the 
thick  growth  of  firs  as  though  it  had 
not  quite  made  up  its  mind  which  way 
to  go.  Suddenly  they  rounded  a  boul- 
der and  came  out  on  a  shelf  of  rock 
which  dropped  away  to  the  land  lying 
below  . 

They  could  see  for  miles  over  the 
pleasing  billows  of  the  surrounding 
country,  till  their  eyes  reached  the  hor- 
izon where  the  sun  was  just  sinking  out 
of  sight.  Then,  as  they  watched,  the 
golden  clouds  changed  and  became 
great  bars  of  color  lying  across  the 
west;  purple,  orange,  violet,  yellow 
and  crimson. 

In  silence,  they  still  continued  to 
stand,  but  it  was  reverie  not  restraint. 

At  last  they  turned  to  go.  Hugh, 
still  wrapped  in  dreams,  failed  to  watch 
where  he  stepped  and  his  foot  went 
into  a  hole  in  the  ground.  His  ankle 
was  given  a  violent  wrench  and  an  in- 
voluntary groan  sprang  from  his  lips. 

Margret  came  running  to  his  assist- 
ance and  together  they  reached  home, 
Hugh  cursing  himself  all  the  way  for 
his  boarishness. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  when  he 
saw  the  ankle. 

"You  don't  get  out  of  here  for  some 
time,"  he  declared. 
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"Is  Fate  always  against  a  man  in 
love?"  Hugh  wondered. 

Finally  the  last  day  of  Hugh's  stay 
arrived,  for  the  Robertsons  would  not 
hear  of  his  going  until  his  ankle  was 
well,  and  the  doctor  had  now  told  him 
that  he  might  walk  on  it. 

For  Hugh,  the  days  which  had  inter- 
vened since  his  accident  had  been  filled 
with  mingled  pain  and  pleasure.  As 
his  attachment  for  Margret  grew,  his 
perplexity  waxed  in  proportion.  It  was 
she  who  showed  him  all  those  little  at- 
tentions which  can  smooth  out  the 
roughest  of  days.  She  would  sit  and 
talk  to  him,  or  read  from  those  authors 
in  whom  they  soon  discovered  a  com- 
mon interest.  He  grew  to  recognize 
her  approaching  step  and  to  long  for 
the  sound  of  her  voice  in  greeting  or  as 
she  sang  the  songs  which  he  loved. 

And  now  he  was  sitting  in  a  western 
window  on  that  last  fair  evening. 

As  she  entered  the  room,  he  turned 
to  her  and  said  simply,  "Play  me  some- 
thing, won't  you?" 

She  seated  herself  at  the  piano  and 
then  seemed  to  hesitate  for  some  mo- 
ments. 

He  wondered  what  it  would  be,  an 
aria  from  one  of  his  favorite  operas, 
the  lilt  of  some  fascinating  French  air? 
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But  it  was  none  of  these,  and  when 
he  heard  it  he  knew  she  was  right. 

"The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night" — 

The  old  words  came  back  as  he 
had  heard  them  sung,  ah  many  years 
ago,  by  the  lips  which  would  never 
sing  them  more.  His  eyes  were  dim  as 
she  finished. 

She  next  played  "A  Perfect  Day," 
and  he  could  not  but  help  thinking  how 
it  fitted  in  with  the  trend  of  his 
thoughts. 

He  wondered  what  would  come  next 
and  was  satisfied  when  she  began  the 
old  love  lyric,  "Drink  to  me  only  with 
thine  eyes." 

As  the  opening  chords  of  the  final 
number  reached  him,  his  whole  being 
experienced  a  revulsion.  His  quiet  was 
gone,  for  the  searching  unrest  of  'Omar 
Khayyam'  stirred  up  all  those  emotions 
which  had  been  warring  for  days  with- 
in him.  The  haunting  wail  of  the  last 
note  drew  out  like  the  moan  of  the 
winter  wind. 

— "And  for  one,  in  vain." 

5JC  *|C  5{C  5|C  JJC  5J*  tt 

"Ah  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to 
get  caught  on  the  tor  at  night  in  a 
storm."  The  speaker  was  a  little 
weazened  man  with  a  face  wrinkled  by 
constant  exposure.  "Monsieur  has 
heard  the  story  of  the  tor?" 
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The  other  shook  his  head  abstract- 
edly. 

"Ah  it  is  an  old  tale,"  continued  the 
narrator.  "Long  ago  there  was  a  man 
who  dwelt  in  these  parts  and  he  was 
very  wicked.  One  night,  at  a  carousal 
with  his  companions,  he  swore  that  he 
would  stand  upon  that  pinnacle  at  mid- 
night" the  old  man  pointed  with  a 
skinny  finger  to  the  cliff  which  towered 
above  the  little  valley  "in  spite  of  the 
devil  and  all  his  fiends.  He  went  up, 
but  they  found  him  the  next  day  lying 
fearfully  mangled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff.  And  since  then  the  fiend  can  be 
heard  wailing  on  every  night  of  a 
storm." 

The  narrator  was  an  Alpine  guide 
who  had  grown  old  in  the  profession 
and  his  listener,  Hugh  Kneller,  who 
had  come  over  to  forget  his  love  in  the 
distraction  of  travel. 

In  this  he  had  been  anything  but  suc- 
cessful for  each  day  of  absence  served 
only  to  increase  his  longing. 

He  was  now  among  the  French  Alps 
and  had  decided  to  camp  upon  the  very 
height  about  which  his  host  had  told 
the  old  legend.  The  latter  held  for  his 
philosophical  mind  no  more  than  an 
archaic  interest. 

The  following  afternoon  saw  him  en- 
camped. The  quiet  village  lying  at  his 
feet]seemed  to  him   to  symbolize  the 
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content  which  he  had  lost;  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  peaks,  which 
stretched,  like  waves  in  a  storm,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  tumult  by 
which  he  was  now  surrounded.  In- 
voluntarily he  thought  of  the  last  act 
of  "Manfred." 

As  he  looked  down,  he  saw  the 
young  man  whom  he  had  hired  to  bring 
his  supplies  and  mail  approaching.  The 
latter  soon  reached  the  spot  where 
Hugh  was  seated. 

"A  wonderful  view  from  here!" 

The  peasant  nodded,  "Look  down 
in  the  valley.  Do  you  see  my  wife 
waving  to  us?  And  dear  little  Pierre. 
Do  you  know  what  he  said  to  me? 
Don't  let  the  bogey  get  the  kind  man 
up  on  the  tor,  will  you  papa?  Strange 
what  fancies  children  have,  isn't  it?" 

He  put  down  the  supplies  and  mail, 
and  started  the  descent.  "Goodnight, 
sir." 

"Good  night." 

Hugh  cast  a  glance  at  the  mail  but 
turned  again  to  his  revery.  What 
could  there  be  of  interest  in  it  to  him. 
He  had  forbidden  himself  the  privilege 
of  writing  her  and  had  not  heard  of  her 
since  he  left. 

For  some  hours  he  sat,  wrapped  in 
the  mantle  of  his  thoughts,  while  the 
sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  touching 
the  snowy  summits  about  him  with  iri- 
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descent  glory.  The  character  of  the 
day  was  changing  rapidly  however. 
Clouds  had  been  piling  up  and  the 
storm  could  be  seen  swiftly  approach- 
ing. Soon  darkness  shut  the  land  from 
view. 

At  last  Hugh  got  up,  went  over  to 
where  the  mail  was  lying,  and  lit  a 
lantern.  A  couple  of  letters  were  soon 
disposedjof  and  he  picked  up  the  re- 
maining piece,  a  newspaper.  He  rip- 
ped off  the  wrapper  and  started  to  look 
it  through,  for  it  was  nothing  which  he 
had  expected.  On  one  of  the  inside 
pages  he  found  a  marked  article  in  the 
society  column. 

PRETTY  WEDDING 

AT  PINECROFT 

At  a  pretty  and  tasteful  wedding,  at 

the  country  home  of  her  sister,    Mrs. 

John  Robinson,  Miss  Margret  Chisholm 

was  married  to 

The  paper  dropped  from  his  nerve- 
less hands  and  was  whirled  away  down 
into  the  abyss. 

*  *  *  *  :fc  :jc  * 

The  tempest  of  the  night  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  beauty  of  a  cloudless 
morning.  All  the  earth  seemed  to  ra- 
diate content  and  peace. 

But  the  face  of  the  old  guide  was 
troubled.  He  looked  in  vain  for  the 
figure  of  Kneller  on  the    tor.     Yet    it 
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was  what  he  had  expected.  He  traced 
his  laborious  way  across  the  fields  to 
the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Sure  enough, 
there  lay  the  figure  of  the  philosopher, 
face  down  on  the  jagged  rocks.  The 
old  man  turned  him  over,  but  he  was 
quite  dead.  He  shook  his  head  sadly 
and  crossed  himself. 

"I  knew  the  fiend  would  get  him," 
he  muttered. 

Away  down  the  valley,  the  bell  oi  a 
convent  sounded  clear  on  the  cool 
morning  air,  and  then  arose  the  pulsing 
strains  of  the  "Gloria,"  so  faint  that 
they  seemed  but  a  part  of  the  morning 
breeze  which  swept  caressingly  over 
the  sleepy  valley. 

THE   END 
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THE  WAYSIDE  INN 

BRUNSWICK,     MAINE 

Conveniently  situated,  Electric  Lights,  Steam  Heat 
Newly  repaired  and  decorated 

HOME  COOKING  Special  Rates  far  Students 

The  Home  for  the  Boys  of  Bowdoin  College 
SPECIAL  CHICKEN   DINNER   SUNDAY 

The  American  Hoist  and  Derrick  Co. 
Contracting   and  Quarrying   Machinery 
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CUMBERLAND     THEATRE 

MOVING   PICTURES    AND    SONGS 
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GET  THIS   IDEA 

You'll  need  a  new  spring  suit. 
You  choose  a  sample  from  our 
big  assortment.  We  send  your 
measure  to  the  Codman  Tailor- 
ing Co.  of  New  York  City.  We 
send  an  order  for  the  cloth  se- 
lected to  the  Detmer  Woolen 
Co.,  who  ship  the  required 
amount  to  the  tailor.  Thus  the 
tailor  needs  keep  no  stock  on 
hand,  and  you  get  the  benefit 
of  the  saving. 

Come  and  look  over  the  sam- 
ples. You  had  better  put  in 
your  order  now. 

The  J,  A.  Slocum  Company 
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